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You. V.1 Literary and Scientific, [No. 186, 


The recent arrival in Endia of those two distinguished Musical Profes- 
sors, Mapame Branca and Mr. Lacy, has given birth to much enquiry, 
and roused a feeling of expectation that surpasses all ordinary bounds. The 
testimony of the best judges at Madras, who had listened with as much sur- 
prise as pleasore to their astonishing and captivating powers, had reached 
ys almost before we had heard of their landing on our Indian soil, and we 
took occasion then to express how highly our hopes were raised preparato- 
ry to their arrival bere. 

We deem ourselves particularly fortanate in having it in our power now 
to present to our readers, from the most unexceptionable source, a masterly 
account of Mr. Lacy’s talents, which will prove bow highly they are estimat- 
ed in England, where the state of taste and knowledge is such as to give un- 
qualified admiration to nothing short of absolute perfection. 


We have hefore spoken of the rank which Mrs. Btancat Lacy held in 
the musical world at home, and though our knowledge was gleaned only 
from the casual notices of her performances at some of the great concerts, 
which appeared in the English Papers of the day, we have it now in our pow- 
er to speak more directly to that point, on the authority of a new and popu- 
lar Work, devoted exclusively to Musical Science and Musical Biography. 


This Work reached us among a number of other late publications from 
England, by the last arrivals, and from the Third Number of it, The Quarter- 
ly Musieal Magazine and Review. we select the notice of Mr. Lacy’s talents 
before spoken of, and the few following remarks onthe general accomplish- 
ments of his amiable partner, which is ziven in a Note at the foot of a Let- 
ter addressed to the Editor of that Work, on the Character of Musicians. 


The Writer of this Letter speaksin terms of admiration at the general 
diffusion of solid knowledge, as well as refined accomplishment, among the 
present Mombers of the Musical profession ; to which the Editor subjoins the 
foHowing note. 


‘In confirmation of our Correspondent’s opinion, we can quote from our 
own knowledge instances of artists, who have (ata later period of life) reach- 
ed a still more elevated advancement than that described in the text. Muss 
Parke, a lady who stood deservedly high, both in private and public es- 
teem, had made attainments in science, in !ancuace, and in literature, which 
were astonishing. when combined with the exercise of her professional du- 
ties; and Mrs. Biancut Lacy wasnot Jess gifted. The acquirements of 
these two accomplished women would have done honoar to any condition of 
life, and in point of brilliancy and solidity, are matter of just surprize to 
those who knew how incessantly their time was occupied by public calls. 
Both of them spoke and wrote their native language with great purity and 
elegance, besides Italian and French with the spirit aud accuracy of na- 
tives. Both were well versed in the classical authors of their own country. 
They were both among the first piano-forte players of their time, and the 
finest singers. We beleive the former added a knowledce of Svanish to her 
other acquisitions, and the rooms of the latter were embellisbed with the 
productions of her pencil. They were both endowed with excellent hearts 
and with enlarged intellects. They were both received into the very high- 
est circles in the kingdom, with the respect such talents demanded. The one 
still lives to adorn a private station, and the other, we lament to say, at 
the call of conjugal affection, has just quitted her country, her children, and 
her friends, together with an ample income, for India, Mr. Lacy’s health re- 
quiring a change of climate. She carries with her to the East, such recom- 
mendations as few have enjoyed, in addition to those which must accom- 
pany her every where. We hope a warmer air will restore Mr. Lacy to 
the fullest exercize of those talents which had just begun to be known, and 
which had placed him at the very summit of professional attainment in 
England.’ 

This is such a flattering testimony to the professional talents, the re- 
fined acquirements, and the private and domestic virtues of Mrs. BIaNncHI 
Lacv¥, as must be read with emotions of pleasure by all her fair country- 
women, and with feelings of admiration by all; and if in England, in the bo- 
zom of wealth, and rank, and splendid talent, she was received as one enti- 
tied to the highest distinctions that all these could bestow, it is impossible, 
we are persuaded, but that India will display an emulative rivalship, in en- 
deavouring to make her patronage worthy of the high call which brilliant 
talents and unblemished character here make upon society at large. 

The article on Ma. Eacy’s excellence is too interesting to be abridged, 
and too well drawn up to need amendment. We therefore give it, unaltered 
from its original form. 


* We consider Mr. Lacy to be without question the most legitimate bass 
singer, the most accomplished in various styles, aud altogether the most 
perfect and finished, that bas appeared in this country.—And if he has not 
been beard 80 frequently as to give his reputation the wide diffusion that 
his merits him entitle to expect, it is owing to the following causes, which 
since they very materially affect the public* exercise of the art, and the rise 
of concert singers in general, may have a place here, 








Those who do not examine very scrupulously the constitution of the 
public concerts in London, are apt to suppose, that nothing is so easy as 
for talent to open to itself an avenue to the favor of a metropolitan audience, 
and through that medium to the kingdom at large. Far from it; there is 
nothing more difficult. Till this season there were only two established 
concerts of repute in London. The concert of Antient Music is in the hands 
of directors, who not only must be well satisfied of the claims of any candi- 
date for a place in their orchestra, but they also, with a commendable spi- 
rit of justice, look to the past services of their singers, and it seldom hap- 
pens that individuals are displaced, who continue to maintain a fair 
professional reputation, Mr. Bartleman has, therefore, with the exception 
of periods of indisposition, constantly retained the lead as the bass singer 
there. Of the vocal concerts at Hanover-square, he is a proprietor. The 
oratorios, therefore, are the only places left open to the competition of new 
performers, and even here there are circumstances which might well forbid 
a singer's appearance. There are also, itis true, the benefit concerts, but 
it will naturally follow, that the parties are anxious to obtain the assistance 
of those of most repute. Thus the rights of prescription throw so many im- 
pediments between a young singer and the public, that many years must 
pass away before an opportunity is afforded him of becoming extensively 
known. Add to these circumstances, that bass voices are seldom, we may 
say never, calculated to make those instant and striking impressions that 
belong to voices capable of great force and display of execution. They 
have rarely any thing of such a character assigned to them. It is no wonder, 
then, ifa singer of this description creeps more slowly into estimation than 
those of any other class. In the instance before us there are also other draw- 
backs. Mr. Bartleman and Mr. Bellamy were from their childhood constantly 
before a London audience. Mr. Lacy is still young ; he was educated at 
Bath, under Rauzzini. He came out in London before his singing had re- 
ceived that superior richness and polish it has now obtained ; during the 
short time he has been before the public, he has been intermediately employ- 
ed at provincial meetings, and lastly he has passed a considerable period in 
his studies in Italy. We lament to add, thatat the very moment when his 
talents are matured, and when his country has begun to be gratified by his 
powers, and might be ereatly benefited by his example, the state of his 
health has determined him to try a warmer climate ; and, probably, before 
this sheet meets the public eye, he, with Mrs. Lacy, by far the most able 
1 our native female singers and instructors, will be on their voyage to 

alcutta. 


Mr. Lacy is endowed by nature with organs of great strength and deli- 
cacy. Hisvoice is rich and full toned, particularly in the lower notes. 
His nataral compass is from E to F, or about 16 notes. His ear is so re- 
markably accurate, and the muscles of his throat so formed by practice, that 
they are rarely even affected by the indisposition under which he so continu- 
ally labours. Ifbe can sing at all, be sings in tune. In point of intonation, 
he therefore equals, if he does not exceed, every other singer we ever remem- 
ber to have heard. But what affords a more certain proofof his quickness 
in discriminating sounds, as well as of the facility with which he can use and 
apply the powers of his voice, is the faculty of imitation which we happen t 
know he can exercise with extraordinary accuracy in respect to similitude, 
and with great variety of purpose both in singing ond speaking. Noris ita 
less remarkable proof of good taste and sound judgment, as well as versatility 
and resource, that his singing is pure and origina). In it therc is not the 
faintest trace of the manner of any other performer, except that natural re- 
semblance, if we may so call it, which appertains to singers who have been 
trained upon the principles of une school, and who belong, as it were, to the 
same musical family. Thus the same principles of voicing, and even of grac- 
ing, may be perceived to be common to Mr. Brahamand Mr. Lacy, as deriv- 
ed from their master, Rauzzini; but nothing that can be called imitation, can 
be traced in his style. Direct imitation, in our mind, always indicates the 
want of the natural and wholesome strength that attend poverty of concep- 
tion and a barren genius. ‘ 7’he man that follows must always go behind” is 
a homely truism, but it is precisely to our point. Mr. Lacy,oa the contrary, 
acts upon his own conceptions ; and as circumstances have evabled us to 
acquaint ourselves with bis method of procedure, we can state, of our owa 
knowledge, that he first well considers the intentions of the composer—the 
scope of the capabilities of the song, and weighs them in conjunction with bis 
own particular powers of expression. When he bas matured his own no- 
tions, he is never backward to compare them with the judgment of others, but 
is anxious to correct his outline and his execution, by the most carefal con- 
sideration of such objections as are offered to him, or by the observation 
of any changes or refinements introduced to his notice by others. We do 
not esteem his imagination to be so fervid as that of Mr. Bartleman, sor 
his expression, in particular instances, so strong—but as a whole it is more 
pure, chaste, and polished, more enriched by the study and understanding 
of the different acceptations of different national schools, and consequently 
more diversified and universal. In framing these disquisitions upon the 
professional acquirements of great singers, we find ourselves irresistibly 
drawo ipte repetitions and samencsses, and cven must thus make an apolu- 
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gy; and in order to preclude the supposition that we blunder into tautology, 
wo must refer to our article in Our Second number fora coiticiding remark 
to that which we now make. Mr, Lacy has compared ideas of expression, 
purely English, with those of enlightened foreigners ; and though he sings 
English like an Koglishman, his style, in respect of conception, is (as we 
esteem it) purified and elevated by his more intimate study and acqnaint- 
ance with the modes of expression in use among other nations, He is not 
deticient in what we are tempted to call the poetry of his art, but his faney 
is guarded and fenced round by chastity of design, not less than br 
the cantion which a very nice and difficult taste, with respect to execution. 
always places upon his aims at effect. His singing of the older masters, of 
Handel, Arne, Pergolesi, &e. (Purcell we never heard him attempt,) is fine. 
marked and vigorous, but always sober, and never turgid or theatrical. Sach 
we conceive to be the true portraiture of Mr. Lacy’s singing, so far as it 
evinces his appreheusion of the intentions of the poet and the composer. 


In point of Tone, we consider that Mr. Lacy exceeds every bass singer 
weever heard. We have already spoken so much at length upon this head 
in our character of Mr. Bartleman, that little remains. We must even be 
guilty of repetition, even when we say that Mr. Lacy’s tone is strictly itali- 
an, formed according to the method of the teachers of that country, and that 
it never varies from the top to the bottom of his voicein quality. But 
this is not the only design. We have seen, that in this respect, nanicly, 
uniform voicing, Mr. Bartleman complies with the condition of the general 
problem for the formation oftone: Mr. Lacy, however, conforms in all the 
other particulars we have so largely described above. His tone is pure, 
sweet, rich, and, for a bass, itis very brilliant. Itis susceptible of every 
sort of various expression, without departure from the original principle of 
its production ; it is capable of following the singer to blend the most per- 
fect articulation of words either with its largest volume or its most attenu- 
ated reduction ; and, finally, none ofthese principles are disturbed by the 
most capid exccution. In glees it forms a sound and delightful foundation. 
Almost every individaul auditor indulges himseifin imagining the possible 
elfects_of tone, and this excursive property of the fancy rather than the judg- 
ment, is encouraged and fed hy the recollection of the effects produced by 
all sorts of singers. Thus, without reflection, we are apt to linger for the 
brightness and ductility of a soprano, or for the force of a tenor, even while 
we are listening to the grave round and full tones of a bass—and it is not 
without an effort that these illusive and impossible desires are banished. 
With an exception for this ideal extravaganza, which we believe is not 
peculiar to ourselves, for who does not build castles in the air?) we may 
safely say, that Mr. Lacy’s tone has always satisfied us, whether in English 
or Italian music—whether in Handel, Arne, Guglielmi, Haydn, or Mozart— 
in the solemn magnificence of ‘* Shall lin Mamre’s fertile plains,” in the more 
fervent description of ** Now Heaven in fullest glory shone,’ through the ele 
gant and fanciful payfulness of ‘* Vedete la vedete,” or the powerful though 
mixed expression of * Non piu andrai,” down to the direct levity of ** S’in- 
clinasst preader mogtlie,” of Hossiai, (a thing by means easy of execution by 
the way) or the boarder comedy ot “ Se fiato mm corpe avete.” These several 
compositions, whielt are essentially contrasted each to the other in style, at- 
ford a diversity neither less nor lower than the several various gradations 
in Mr. Bartlemah’s select performances; anitlit is no derogation to that 
eminent singér to say, thatMr. Lacy is in none of these second to that 
eminent singer, evenin his most successful performances. 


One of the main though almost inseparable ingredients in the portion 
of satisfaction which this geutleman’s singing affords, in his articulate and 
beautiful pronunciation, more particularly of the Italian tongue. Here 
he gives legilimate employment to his discrimination and to his imitative 
powers, which must have contributed vastly to facilitate his acquisition of 
all the niceties of Italian Orthoepy. We must fairly avow, that nothing 
has done so much towards liberajizing our honest English predilections, as 
heariog the [talian singing of Mr. * and Mrs. Lacy. An Englishman has 
much to unlearn as well as to learn before he can be completely gratified by 
Italian singing. At the Opera his prejudices are not unfrequently strength- 
ened and confirmed by the theatrical vehemence with which the fea- 
tures of every thing are enlarged, Itis not, we must repeat, until we have 
hecome folerably familiar with the points in which the Italian differs from 
the English expression of sentiment and passion, that we are so reconciled 
to new impressions, as to be able to allow admission to ajust sense of the 
beauties of Italian execution. The songs and duets of Mr. and Mrs. Lacy 
are certainly freed from all the redundancies of the Italian stage, while the 
sweetness, congruity, finish and delicacy of ornament, peculiar to Wie 
Italian school, are preserved in their pristine excellence. Hence, the paris 
at first most obnoxious, (the frequent use of Portamento for instance, to 
which English ears are least accustomed and learn to bear the latest) are 
softened down, and we are gradually led to delight in the smooth lubricity, 
luxuriant elegance, and voluptuous tenderness, which court our senses into 
intense and delicious satisfaction. Nothing can be more marked and more 
distinct than the elementary parts of Mr, Lacy’s singing English and Jtali- 
an, yet each is chastened and refined by the other, We have nowand then 
observed a tendeucy to the introduction of vowels between consonaats iu 
his English, after the manner of the Italians ; as“ for Tam ina trouble” in- 
stead ot * fe r Lam in trouble 7” sucha lapsus is, however, very rare indeed, 
and it is the only error we ever observed in his enunciation. But what 
constitutes the highest order of the department, his general cast of ex- 





* So considerable were Mr. Lacy’s attainments thought by the Italians, that 
he was offered engagements at the Operas of Florence and Milav. Since Lis retury, 
he has also declined an engagement at the King’s Theatre. 
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pression is truly superior, is greatly various, and even when most forcible, 
preserves a purity and subduéd tempér, which shews His understanding of 
his art to be at ence vigorous and sensible, and that he blends the tact of 
a gentleman with the enthusiasm of the musician. “This distinction is ob- 
servable through all his deportment in an orchestra, 


In science Mg, » Gaby is generally informed. 
er upon the pianoforte aad thoroughly understands accompaniment. We de@ 
not mean to confine this phrase to the mere application of chords,’ but to 
extend it. ta all, the.expedieats for setting off the composition to the best 
advantage. _Heis thoroughly conversant with the business and detail-of- 
an’ orchestra, and can, we believe, play on a stringed instrument. He- 
reads music with the surest facility, and is perfectly acquainted with the 
limits which the laws of harmony impose upon the use of ornament. He is, 
however, so unfortunataly near sighted, that the best printed music is almost 
illegible to hint by candle light. This impediment at once embarrasses and 
distresses him, for it occasions a never ceasing dread of error, from which 
nothing frees him, but committing every thing he sings to memory, a labour, 
which were it to be overcome by industry, is often impracticable from cir> 
cumstances, 


Much of what we had to say of his execution has been gathered fron: 
the preceding notices. His facility is, however, extraordinary, and we can 
assure our readers, from private observation, that this facility ministers to a 
fancy not less exuberant and fertile than is his. power of rapidly running 
through passages. In public, Mr. Lacy generally confines himself to bass 
singing, and except in such air as those of Crescentini, we have seldom wit- 
nessed any exhibition of that volatility which we know he possesses. We 
have heard hin in private siog some of Mr. Braham’s songs of agility with 
as rapid, neat, and articulate execation as that gentleman himself. But such 
excursion is not even yet allowed to bass singers in an orchestra, although 
the former boundaries upon the imagination have been removed, and the- 
domain is enlarged by modern authority and practice. * 


To conclude our articie, we can only repeat what we said atits com” 
mencement, that we regard Mr, Lacy, in point of power, finish, and variety, 
to be the finest bass singer that has yet appeared. We estimate his Italian. 
something more highly than his Eaglish singing. But his numerous excel- 
lencies can only be discovered by such a series of performances, as we en< 
joy during those provincial meetings called Musical Festivals. 


The principles upon which he has been taught and upon which he has 
studied, any judge of vocal art will perceive before he has given half a do- 
zen notes, as well as the rare extent of his natural endowments. These eone 
stituie the superiority, and principally, we should say the first, the excellent 
rudiments of instruction, to which he has submitted himself. We regret 
exceedingly for this reason his departure from England, at a moment when 
bad taste is propagating in all directions ; when the prominent defects o 
Mr.. Braham’s violencies and extravagancies, and when the radical error of 
Mr. Bartlemau’s school have made, and are making lamentable havoc with 
the rising generation of singers. The beautiful, elegant, and gracefal pro- 
priety of Mr. Vaughan goes far to abate the vehement proneness to imita- 
tion of the former in every class above the vulgar, and we had formed hopes 
that Mr. Lacy would have assisted to demonstrate the justness of the prin- 
ciples we have endeavoured to describe and establish. But it has happen- 
ed otherwise, and therefore it remains to us only to bid this gentleman [are- 
well, and to wish him, as we do, with a sincerity of heart, notless warm 
than our admiration of bis public qualifications demands at our hands ev 
good that those qualifiations, great and varions as they are, give him the fall- 
est title to expect from the new world into which he is about to cast him-« 
self. tis in sorrow, that we say to him, and to the admirable and affecti- 
onate partner of his life and his voyage— Vive Valeque. 








English Artists at Rome.—Mr. Lave, the historical painter, has nearly 
finished, at Rome, an immense picture of the Angel appearing to Joseph 
and Mary when in Egypt. This work, we understand, has excited high ad- 
miration among the Roman artists; Canova, in particular, has procured 
permission for its author to exhibitit, when completed, in the Pantheon, and 
ensured him his diploma from the Roman Academy. A few years since, 
and the Ltalian Virtuost would as soon have expected a great work of art 
from a Caimuc as an Englishman; so strongly had prejudice entrenched 
itseif, that even the energies of Reynolds and Barry had been marshalled in 
vain against the maudlin metaphysics of Winekeiman and Dubois. Peace 
to these sapicnt drivellers, let them sleep with their systems! Our students 
are at length obtaining for us a glorious viadication, in extorting the admi- 
ration of the Ltalians by works performed before their ewn eyes, and plaut- 
ing the standard of their country in the very citadel of art. 


5 

New Fire Places.—Dr. Arnott, directing his attention to the advantare 
of an equal temperature im rooms occupied by persons suffering under pul- 
monary complaints. has invented a new apparatus for attaining that object. 
It consists simply of a glazed metal frame or window, fitted to tlie chimney- 
piece, and placed before the fire, so as perfectly to eut off the commuanica- 
tion between the room and the fire-place. The fire is fed with air by a tabe 
irom without, and ventilation is effected by openings near the ceiling, cither 
intothe chimney or stnirease. The inventor asserts that the benefits of this 
plan are, a nearly uniform temperature throughout the room, the total pre- 
vention of currents or drafts of air, ihe saving of fuel, the general raising of 
temperature in the house, and the exclusion of smoke or dust.. For sueh 
blessings he thinks we might bear the eye-sore of looking at our fires 


through a window, and opening a pane occasionally to admit the poker: 
t 


‘not having seen (he ayparatas, we can only notice its pretensions without 


being abic to say whether it will or will not maintain them, 


He is a superior play«- 
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Lord Spron, 


a 


We have received as we before announced, a copy of the Vampyre, the 
horrific Tale that was at first attributed to the pen of Lord Byron, and since 
acknowledged to be the production of some other Writer, 


Though we feel, in common with every other admirer of this splendid 
genius, the strong influence of his name in our estimation of works ascribed 
to his pen, yet we can hardly believe that we could have becn brought to ad- 
mire this Tale of the Vampyre, even if it had still been thought to have been 
written by him. : 


As our own perusal of it has afforded us but little or no satisfaction 
we shall not intrude it on cur readers, though we have found aflixed to the 
same Pamphlet an Extract of a Letter from Geneva, containing some anec- 
dotes regarding this Poct’s life and occupations, which we deem of suflicient 
interest to offer instead of the gloomy Tale whivh it precedes. The portion 
of the Letter which is publisted, is as follows: 


‘T breathe freely in, {ke neighbourhood of this lake; the ground upon 
which I tread has been sulsdued from the earliest ages ; the principal objects 
which immediately strike my eye, bring to my recollection scenes, in which 
man acted the hero and was the chief object of interest. Not to look back 
to earlier times of battles and sieges, here is the hust of Rousseau—here is 
a house with an inscription denotivg that the Genevan philosoper first drew 
breath under its-roof. A tittle out of the town is Ferney, the residence of 
Voltaire; where that wonderful, though certainly in many respects con- 
temptible character, received, like the hermits of old, the visits.of pilgrims, 
not only from his own nation, but from the farthest boandaries of Europe. 
Here too is Bonnet’s abode, and, a few steps beyond, the house of that 
astonishing woman Madame de Stael; perhaps the first of her sex, who has 
really proved ifs often claimed equality with the nobler man.. We have be- 
fore had women who have written inieresting novels and poems, in which 
their tact at observing drawing-room characters has availed them ; but never 
since the days of Heloise have those faculties which are peouliar to man, 
been developed as the possible inheritance of woman. Though even here, as 
in the case of Heloise, our scx have not been backward in alleging the 
existence of am Abelard in the person of M. Schiegel as the inspirer of her 
works. 


Bat. to proceed: unon the same side of the lake, Gibbon, Bonni- 
vard, Bradshaw, and others mark, as it. were, the stages for our progress ; 
whilst upon the other side there is one house, built by Diodati, the friend of 
Milton, which bas contained within its walls, for several months, that poet 
whom we have so often read together, and who—if human passions remain 
the same, and human feelings, like chords, on being swept by nature’s im- 
pulses shall vibrate as before—will be placed by posterity in the first rank 
of our English Poets: You must have heard, or the Third Canto of Chiide 
Harold wit! have informed you, that Lord Byron .resided many months in 
this neighbourhood. I went with seme friends a few days ago, after having 
seen Perney, to view.this mansion. I trod the floors withthe same feelings 
of awe and respect as we did, together, those. of SShakespear’s dwelling at 
Stratford. Isat down in a chair of the saloon, aud satisfied myself that I 
was resting on what he had made his constant seat. I founda servant there 
who had lived with him ; she, however, gave me but little information. She 
pointed out his bed-chamber upon the same level as the saloon and diming- 
reom, aud informed me.that he retired to rest at three, got up at two, and 
employed himself a long time over his toilette ; that he never went ta sleep 
without 2 pair of pistols and a. dagger by his side, and that he never eat 
animal food. 


He apparently spent some part of almost every day upon the Jake 
in an English boat. There is a balcony from the saloon which looks upon 
the lake and the mountain Jura; and L imagine, that it must have been 
hence, he contemplated the storm so magniliciently described in the Third 
Canto; for you have from here a most extensive view of ali the points he has 
therein depicted. I can fancy him like the scathed pine, whilst all around 
was sunk to repose, still waking to observe, what gave but.a weak image 
of ihe storms which had desolated his own breast. 


The eky is changed !—and such achanze; Ob, night! 
And storm and darkaess, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman!) Far along 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountatn now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers thro’ her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps who cali to her aloud § 


And this is in the night:— Moat clorious night! 

Thou wer’t not seit for slumber! let me be 

A sharer in thy far and fierce delight,— 

A portion of the tempest and of me! 

How the lit lake shines a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the éartht 

And now again ‘iis black,—and now the giec 

Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain mirth, 
As it they did rejoice o'er a young carthquake’s birth 





Now where the swift Rhine cleaves his way between 

_ Heights which appears, as lovers whe have parted 
In haste, whose wining depths so intervene, 
That they can meet no more, tho’ broken hearted ; 
Tho’ in their souls which thus each other thwarted. 
Love was the very root of the fend rage, 
Which blighted their Jife’s bloom, and then departed 
Itself expired, but leaving them an age. 

Of years all winter—war within themselves to wage. 


I went down to the little port, if I may use the expressiom, whereia 
his vessel used tolay, and conversed with the cottager, who had the care . 
of it: You may smile, but Ihave my pleasure in thus helpieg my persori- 
fication of the individual I admire, by attaining to the knowledge of those 
circumstances which were daily around him. Ihave made numerous encui-+ 
ries in the town concerning him, but can learn nothing. He only went 
into society there once, when M. Pictet took him to the house of a lady to 
spend the evening. They say he is a very singular man, and seem to think 
him very uncivil. Amongst other things they relate, that having invited M. 
Pictet and Bonstetten to dinner, he went on the lake to Chillon, leaving a 
gentleman who travelled with him: to receive them and make his apologies, 
Another evening, being invited to the house of Lady D H , he 
promised to attend, but upon approaching the windows of her ladyship’s 
villa, and perceiving the room te be full of company, he set down his friend, 
desiring him to plead his excuse, and immediately returned home. This 
will serve as a contradiction to the treport which yow tell me is earrent in 
England, of his having been avoided by. his countrymen on the continent. 
The case happens to be directly the reverse, as he has-been generaily 
sought by them, though -on most occasions, apparently without success. 
It is said, indeed, that upon paying his first visit at Coppet, following the 
servant who had announced Lis name, he was surprised to meet aJady car- 
ried out faintiag ; but before he had been seated many minutes, the same 
lady, who had been so affected at the sound of his name, returned and con- 
versed with him a considerable time—such is female curiosity and affecta- 
tion! He visited Coppet frequently, and of course associated there with se-. 
veral of his countrymen, who evinced no reluctance to mect him whom his 
enemies alone would represent as an outcast. 


Though I have been so unsuccessful in this town, [have been more fortu~ 
nate in my enquiries elsewhere. There is a society three or four miles from 
Geneva, the centre of which is the Countess of Breuss, a Russian lady, weil 
acquainted with the agrémens de la Socéité; and who has collected them 
round herself at her mansion. it was chiefly here, I find, that the gentle- 
man who travelled with Lord Byron, as physician, sought for socicty, 
He used almost every day to cross the lake by himself, in one of their Sart- 
bottomed boats, and return after passing the evening with his friends abouts 
eleven or twelve at night, often whilst the storms were raging in the circling 
summits of ‘the mountains around. As: he became intimate, from long ac- 

vaintance, with several of the families in this neighbourhood, I have: ga- 
thered from their accounts some exeellent.traits of his’ lordship’s ciaracter, 
which 1 will relate to you at some fature opportunity. I: must, however, 
free him from one imputation attached to him—of having in his house two 
sisters as the partakers of big reyels. This is, like many other charges 
which have been broughtagainst his lordship, entirely destitate of truth. Hig 
only companion was the physician E-have already mentioned. The report 
originated from the following circumstance: Mr. Percy Bysshe Shelly, 
a gentleman well known for extravagance of doctrine, and for his daring, | 
in their profession, even to sign himself with the title of A4<os in the Album: 
at Chamouny, having taken a house below, in which he resided with Misa 
M. W. Godwin and Miss Clermont, (the daughters of the celebrated Mr. 
Godwin) they were frequently visitors at Diodati, and were often seem 
upon the lake with his Lordship, which. gave rise to the. report, the truth. 
of which is here positively denied. 


Among other things which the lady; from whom I procured these onec- 
dotes, related to me, she mentioned the outline of a ghost story by Jord 
Byron. It appears that one evening Lord B. Mr. P. B. Shelly, the two 
ladies and the gentleman betore alluded to, after having perused a German 
work, which was entitled Phantasmagoriana, began relating ghost stories ; 
when his-lordship baving recited the beginning of Christabel, then unpub- 
lished, the whole took se strong a hold of .Mr. Shelly’s mind, that he sud~ 
denly started up and ran out ofthe rooms. The physician and Lord Byrom 
followed, and discovered him leaning, against, a .mantle-piece, with cold 
drops of perspiration trickling down his face. After having given him 
something to refresh him, upon enquiring into the cause of his alarm, they 
found that his wild imagination having pictured to him the bosom of one of€ 
the ladies with eyes (which was reported of a lady inthe neighbourhood 
where he lived) he was obliged to leave the room in order to destroy the impres- _ 
sion. I< was afterwards proposed, in the course of convergation, that each 
of the company present should write a tale depending upon. seme superna- 
tural agency which was undertaken by Lord B. the physician, and Miss M. 
W.Godwin.* My friend, the lady above referred to, had ia her possession 
the outline of each of these stories; [ obtained them as a great favour, and 
herewith forward them to you, as I was assured you would feel as much cu- 
riosity as myself, to peruse the ebauches of so great a genius, and those im- 
mediately under his infiaence.” 








* Since published under the title of “ Mraukeustoin ; or, The Modern Pro- 
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Late Carthquake tn Sictlp. 


Memoria storico-fisica sul Tremuoto, ¥e. An Historical and Physical Me- 
moir on the Earthquake felt in Sicily in February 1818. By Dr. Agatino 


a} 


Longo, Professer of Experimental Philosophy in the University of Catania. 


The Memoir of which the following is an abstract, is divided into two 
parts: In the first, which is purely historical, we find the detail of the facts 
which preceded or followed immediately the Earthquake of the 20th of Fe- 
bruary. Infthe second part, the author a‘tempts to explain the various 
phenomena observed, and purposes some reflections which this memorable 
event suggested to him. 


He begins with some account of the Earthquake which took place in 
Sicily the 11th January 1693, one of the most terrible ever experienced in 
that couniry: the city of Catania was totally destroyed by it, 18,000 inhabi- 
tants perished under the ruins, and several towns and villages of the valley 
of Noto experienced the same fate. Severe shocks were felt at Palermo, 
the Ist of September 1726; and the earthquake which took place in Cala- 
bria on the Sth of February 1783, partly destroyed Messina, and spread terror 
at Catania, and the towns and villages situated in that direction. Since 
that time other shocks, more or less violent, have taken place in Sicily, but 
have done no great injury to the buildings, not even to those of Catania, 
though that town, by its proximity to Mount Etna, is most exposed to ac- 
eidents of this kind. in 1810 a pretty severe shock was felt, accompanied 
by an undulatory motion, which lasted about half a minute; to the west of 
Catapia was seen a flash, resembling lightning ; the shock was repeated the 
tollowing day, but without any damage; another slight shock was felt in the 
might of the 18th October 1817. But on the 20th of February 1318, at ten 
minutes past one o'clock, Italian time, the sky being serene, the moon 
whining bright, the air calm and temperate, not only the city of Catania, 
but the whole region which surrounds Etna, experienced a most violent 
convulsion, which occasioned great devastation in the towns and villages 
of that country, and extended to almost all Sicily, to Calabria, and even to 
Malta, but diwinisbing in intensity in proportion te the distance from the 
principal! focus. 

Some signs had proceeded this formidable phenomenon. On the morn- 
ing.of that day the sea appeared calm; but from the effect of an invisible 
current, it dashed violently against the shores and shoals. The fishermen 
felt themselves as if repelled by an unseen force when they attempted to 
approach the rocks, partly covered by the water, which latter appeared to 
to them to be sensibly warm. In the afternoon the waters of the Darsena 
were extremely low, and yet the waves approached from time to time with 
auch violence, that passing the mole and the wall which rises above it, they 
broke on the opposite side as in a tempest: In lofty houses the bells rang 
of their own accord, and bodies freely suspended began to oscillate. 


Ten days before an abundant rain had fallen, which continued during 
several days, without being accompanied by thunder or lightning; and the 
sea, which bad been previously much agitated, had become perfectly calm. 
¥tna had been tranquil ever since the month of Gctober 1811; in the pre- 
ceding years there was an exeessive drought. 

Towards sunset James were observed in various parts, running along 
the ancient laras, and some subterrancous noises were heard: in several 
places inflamed vapours were seen to issue from the ground, and some 
persons said they had beheld vivid lightning upon the mountain; while 
others believed thet they saw the lightning, which is the precursor of the 
Earthgnake, pass rapidly over the heads of the inhabitants of Nicolosi. 
At Catania, however, and in the envirous, the inhabitants were perfectly 
easy and secure. 


The hour at which the disaster occurred rendered it less fatal, than if 
ithad happened in the middle of the night. All the population was then 
awake and dispersed, except io a village of Etna, where the people were 
at church, as usual on Fridays during Lent. 


in Catania, large masses of stones fell from the tops of buildings and 
beat in their roofs, but without killing or even severely wounding any per- 
son. Some of the inbabitants were affected by the fright, and one lady of 
advanced age died the same day in an apoplectic fit caused by terror. A 
large mass of lava, forming a natural vault above a rock, tumbled into the 
sea; a fisherman had happily moved from the spot a few moments before, 
impelled, as reported, by a seeret instinct, te deubt of the solidity of the 
Java. 

The hour when the shock happened cannot be fixed with precision ; nor 
fs the height of the thermometer or barometer knOwn, or the quantity of 
rain which had fallen in the preceding days, there being no meteorological 
or astronomical observatory at Catania. It may however be taken for grant- 
ed that the shock took place from the East to the West, or rather from 
SE. to NW. Opinions are also at issue respecting the total duration of the 

henomenon ; some limit it to ten seconds, others make it forty seconds. 
The author, takiug a mean between these two extremes, supposes it may 
have been from 20 to 25 seconds. 


It is thought that the motion began by shocks (sussulto, sonbresauts,) 
which changed into undulations that succeeded each otber very rapidly ; 
this was judged to be the case from observing that cisterns, fullto the brim, 
partly emptied themselves by the effects of the oscillations. Some statues 
appearing after the Earthquake to be turned in a rather different direction 
from what they Were before, it was inferred that the motion was complex and 
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vortical.* A considerable mass of Syracusan stone was turned about 26 
degrees from the East towards the South. The co!ossal statute of an angel, 
placed on the facade of a church, lost both arms, as if they had been lopped 
off with an axe, whence it was sappesed that a large portion of electric 
fluid had been disengaged from the earth during the convulsion. This con- 
jectureis confirmed by other circumstances, such as the bending of irom 
crosses at the tops of the churches ; many persons saw also at the period of 
the shock, a flash of lightning, and other long streaks of fiame, which de- 
scended into the sea. The inhabitants of the villages about Catania thought 
they saw the city surrounded with lames. Two very distinct shocks were 
felt very near together, the first only vertical, the second vertical and vorti- 
cal: the latter was the most violent ; it opened the doors and windows of 
the houses, and the ground seemed as if it was several times moved from 
its level ; and it is certain that several wails opened vertically, and that the 
light of the moon entered the room through these openings, which however 


immediately closed, so as to leave but a scarcely visible trace of the rap- 


ture. 

It may be easily imagined that the popnious city of Catania was in 
consternation. Scarcely had the shocks ceased, when all the bells were 
set a ringing ; from the ridiculous idea, as the Author confesses in a note, 
that this would prevent the return of the earthquake.. If the city of Cata- 


nia had the good fortune to escape severe injury, it was notso with other. 


places. Mascalucia was half overthrown, and seven persons perished. 
Nicolosi, Trecastagne, and Viagrande, suffered considerably... At Aci-Ca- 
tena, the churches were cast down, many other buildings injured; a con- 
vent of Monks was destroyed, and some of the Monks were buried in the 
ruins. At Zafarana, a village 48 miles distant, the roof of the church fell 
in and crushed thirty persons. At Catania itself, the following buildings 
received much injury: the house of the Minorites, the Cupola of the Church, 
the Convents of the Crociferi, the Agostiniani, the Franciscans, and of St. 
Agatha, the Hospitals of St. Mark and of St. Martha, the University, the 
Benedictine Monastery, the Seminary, and many private houses. 


In the night of the following day, (21st February,) another, but slighter 
shock occurred; and two other very violent ones, and of considerable du- 
ration, on the 28th, which did great injury in the Valle di Noto. We shall 
not follow the Author iv his minute account of all the damaged edifices 
but merely observe, thatin some places enormous masses of ancient Java 
were rent asunder, from which there issued, at the moment, a slight flame. 


A rise was observed in the waters abont Aci-Catena, and in the salt 
waters near Paterno. In some places, a salt, clayey, aud sulphureous wa- 
ter was observed to issue from the ancient lava; and the water in some 
wells b ecame turbid a few days before the earthquake, which is a prognos- 
tic mentioned by Pliny. Ata place called Paraspolo, five or six minutes 
before the shock, there suddenly issued from the ground, with great noise 
14 large jets of salt water, which rose to the heizht of 6 palms, embraced a 
space of about 20 canne,t and lasted about 20 minutes. The openings by 
which this water issued, were still so hot, two days after, that one could not 
put the hand in without pain. The plants about some withered, and about 
others continued to vegetate, which affords reason to suppose that they did 
not all emit salt water. Near this place there was a loud detonation Jike 
thunder, and fragments of mortar and bricks were found detached from the 
walts, and scattered in various directions, which the Author attributes to a 
sudden inflamatien of gas below the building to which they belonged. It is 
said that the river Simeto ceased to flow at the moment of the shock. and 
afterwards suddenly resumed its course. The sea shewed only a trifling 
undulation ; but a bark, which was at anchor not far from the shore, ground- 
ed three times. 


A short time after the shock, the air became thick, and the sky was 
covered with clouds, which in a few hours disgersed, and the vioan again 
shone. No electric meteors were perceived either before, during, or after 
the earthquake ; whence the Author infers that those philosophers are mis- 
taken who ascribe earthquakes to sabterraneous electrical explosions, and 
make them depend exclusively on a rupture of the electrical equilibrium. 


Tt is almost superfiuous to say, that the animals were the first to an- 
nounce the approach of the earthquake: many persons also experienced 
extraordinary sensations before it commenced ,—some vertigo, some a par- 
ticular sensation of heat in the legs, others a kind of stupor ; effects which 
principally depended on the greater or less degree of irritability of the ner- 
vous system of the persons who experienced them. 

The Author then proceeds to explain the phenomenon, which he seems 
to be convinced was caused by gases disengaged by the ferméntation = 
perienced in the interior of the earth by divers substances: impregnated 
with certain fluids. None of his theories are new, and it is surprising that 
he bas been guilty of two important omissions; the first, that he passea too 
lightly over the possible and probable influence of Volcanoes upon Earth- 
quakes. “ Nobody,” he says, “can think that Etna was the cause of the 
late event.” The other omission is that of the system which ascribés these 
shocks to the most incoercible force that nature affords, that of water sud- 
denly converted by fire into steam. The well-known effects applied to me- 
chanics, tend to a more natural explapation than any ef those proposed by 
the Author. 


The number of persons killed or wounded on this occasion was 169. 








* Itis very difficult to admit this direction in the motion : fur there must have 
resulted a neasly circular disruption, in that pertion of ihe ground which would 
thus have turned ona vertical axis; and such a disruption must have left evident 
traces. 

t One bundred gaune, each containing 6 palms, are 2124 English vards. 
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‘A Treatise en Sufcaism, or Mahomedan Mysticism, by teens J. W. Graham 
Linguist to the \st Battalion 6th Hombay Native Infantry.— From the Bom- 
bay Literary Transactions. . 


Sufi imples wise, devout, spiritual, &c. and is derived from Sefa, puri- 

ty, clearness, or from Suf, wool, woollen garments being worn by this or- 

er. The Sfifis are of any sect, and their distinction consists in abstraction 

from temporal concerns and devotion'to the sole contemplation of the soul 

and the Deity. They are, in short, religious enthusiaste,—the ascetics of 

the East, who by austerities and mortifications give out that they mentally 
approach divinity, and hold intercourse with the God of Nature. 


It is not our purpose to enter into the details of the peculiar tenets of 
these devotees but in so far’ as they are iijustrated by the miracles which 
they ascribe to sueh of their brethren as. have attained the highest degree 
of perfection in this world. These fables are related of Sufism in its 
fourth or grand state, where the spirit has got the victory over the body, and 
are universally believed by orthodox Mussulmans. 

1. A very wonderful personage among the Sifis is Munsoor Halaj, who 
claimed divinity, or the fourth state and. stage of this mystical system; he 
used to say and continually repeat the words onul hug, that is,“ Iam the 
truth,” meaning God, being one of his grand epithets. The circumstance 
took place thas—He had observed his sister'go out very frequently at night ; 
thinking this rather rn as she went outalone, he was resolved to 
watch her and see where she ‘to: he did so, and found she went to a 
company of celéstiat' spirfts; being the Hoor or virgins of Paradise who 
were admini..ering nectar or the immrtal beverage of theirs to her: seeing 
this, and thinking that after she had drank she might ieave a drop or two at 
the bottom, he went, took up the cup, and drank the drop or two which did 
remain, though his sister did every thing to prevent him, saying that he 
would not be able to contain it or restrain the effects thereof, that it would 
be the occasion of much trouble coming to him, and ultimately his death ; 
which was verified by the sequel; for from thattime be was continually 
exclaiming “ I am the truth,” as aforemeationed; or in other words more 
impressive, the meaning and sense of the letter being the same,“ I am 
G ” 


: This was of course very offensive to the ahil Sheréa, or observers of 
the canonical law, who sentenced him thereby tobe impaled alive. When 
the people came to take bim for that purpose, he said, before they arrived, 
that they were coming to apprehend him, and that he should be impaled 
alive; that he did not suffer, for man did not know any thing of him. 
‘When they had taken bim to the, stake, and were putting him on it, they 
could not effect it, for he appeared in a sitting postare in the air at a small 
distance.over the stake; and this was repeated several times: the story 
goes, that his spirit thea ascended to the imperial vault of heaven, when he 
saw the Prophet (Mahomed;) that he spoke to him, and asked if he should 
ermit himself to sufier under these circumstances. The Prophet showed 
Fim a hole in a wall, and said it was ordained and written in the book of 
fate, that that place ( the hole in the wall) was to be as a sign or niche for 
the stake on which he (Munsoor) was to be impaled alive. The Prophet 
acknowledged that he had arrived to the state of wasilit and that saying 
* Tam God” was just and true; but, for the sake of Shiryat and religion, 
thathe should pes mit himself to suffer, otherwise there would be an end to re- 
Kigion, and men weuld be led astray and pay no attention to practical wor- 
ship, or ever worship the invisible God in spirit, but take men and visible 
objects, possessing his spirit. for their adoration. On this, Munsoor Halaj’s 
ppirit descended, and permitted the body to take the course of nature. 


When he was then aboutto be impaled he called a disciple of his to him 
and imparted the secret to him, by making him then acquainted with the 
different state’, and moreover told him, that after he had quitted the body 
they would turn it and throw the ashes thereof into the sea, that the same 
yoiee would issue forth, that is, An ul hug, “1 am the truth,” and that the 
sca would boii and swell toa great height and overflow ali the land. In 
order to prevent that, he directed him to go to his place, and take a godhra 
of his (a kind of old patched counterpane of shreds, which Fuqeers fre- 
quently have to lie down upon and throw over their shoulders), and place it 
‘on the rising waves of the sea; when they would cease, and return to their 
former state. At the time of his being impaled, this same voice was heard ; 
afier he was dead, the same; and when they had burnt the body, and 
thrown the ashes thereof into the sea, the same voice issued forth ;—that 
element not being able to contain the divine particle so fully, boiled and 
yose to an immense height, when it was overflowing the. land, but was sup- 
pressed by the disciple throwing the godhra over it. There is a distich or two 
made upon this occasion by one Shibli a poet, and Sifi of the same order, 
that is Mejezoob; he is down in the small list of Mejezoob, Sheikh 
Aboobeker Shibli ;—he is represented asking the Almighty why Munsoor 
suffered; and the reply is annexed thus :— 


Question. Shibli put this question to the palace of the gracious lord,— 
‘Why did the prince put Munsoor on the impaling stake? 


Answer. Mansoor was acquainted with every thing, (but) was a friend 
who discovered secrets and mysteries : 

Whoever makes public: mysteries and hidden things, this is bis punisb- 
ment, 





——___ 


—— - 





tr 2. I shall relate one more story, and that is ofthe celebrated Shems 
ebreez, one of whose extraordinary odes I have already quoted. The story 
rars thus :—The king of the country had an only son, who fell sick and 
died ; he was naturally very much grieved. and his grief was so extrava- 
gant that he was determined to have this son brought to life: he therefore 
assembled all the Cauzies (expounders of the law) and learned men of his 
city, told them the circumstance, and that he was determined to have his 
son restored to life, otherwise he would put them all to death: after saying 
that, he confined them, and enjoined them to take their measures accord- 
ingly to restore, bis-son to life. None of them having that power, they re- 
mained a considerable time in confinement ; —at Jast they bethought them- 
selves of Shems Tebreez, and, from bis sanclity and austere mode of life, 
concluded that if any one could, be could raise the dead to life. He was 
sent for, and told the occasion; when he said he knew their designs, and 
that it was a snare laid for him, and that they intended to take away bis 
life. They begged of him very much, representing the state the king was 
in, that he was determined to take away all their lives, the merit there 
would be in his serving them, and, moreover, that there was a tradition of 
the Prophet (Mahomed) that some of his religion and followers should be 
able to raise the dead to life by their own order ; they hoped that he would 
verify that, as he bad the power to perform, and the authority of the Pro- 
phet, acting only in consonance to his tradition. Shems Tebreez consented 
at last, under all these circumstances, though he observed again he knew 
the wile and deceit in their hearts; that he should be brought to account 
by the Shiryat, and punished accordingly. He then ordered a sheet to 
be brought, and threw it over the corpse of the prince; then stretehing 
himself on the body, he said, Koom ba rze, which is, “ Rise by my order.” 
The corpse was immediateiy restored to life, the king to joy: the learned 
men weregeleased. Afier all this, they surumoned him before the tribunal 
of the Shiryat, or ecclesiastical court as we should say, to account for bis 
making use of such expressions :—it was not because he raised the dead 
to life, for others did it before him, but his saying Koom ba izne, “ Rise by 
my order ;” whereas even Jesus himself only said, when he raised the dead 
to life, Koom ba izniliuh, “* Rise by the order of the Lord.” (This is a ma- 
nifest error, but it is their story ; Christ's general order was Cumi or Koom, 
“ Arise,” which is the same in Hebrew asin Arabic; Elisha might have 
said so when he raised the Shunamite’s child to life, as he prayed unto the 
Lord.) He acknowledged it, and said be was ready to undergo any punish- 
ment the law might ordain, which on being referred to was flaving alive. 
When the sentence was ordered to be put into execution, no knives could 
cut him, though they tried in different parts; his body was become invul- 
nerable. It is related, thathe ascended in spirit to one of the heavens, 
where he saw a most superb tent belonging to the Prophet (Mahomed) 
stretched out, and the Prophet within it; but the tent had a rent, and the 
sun was shining through it fall in the Prophet’s-face, to his inconvenience: 
—Shems Tebreez asked him the reason of this, and said that it should be 
mended: the Prophet replied that it was the tent of Shiryat, and that the 
rent therein was occasioned by him (Shems Tebreez) in the above instance, 
by acting thus against Shiryat, and that it could only be mended by bis 
undergoing the punishment due thereto; which he assented to. After this 
spiritual intercourse, he told the doctors and teachers of the law to cut the 
skin from bis feet; or rather he himself made an incision at his toe; from 
thence they stript off the whole of the skin of his body. When they had 
thus flayed him, he requested his own skin, as the letter of the law was 


‘| fulfilled: they gaye itto him. This he made his khirgeh or derveish’s habit, 


threw it over his shoulders, and went away. These doctors, moreover, 
warned the people under severe penalty not to entertain Shems Tebreez, 
or give him any thing to eat or drink. After he had thus remained some 
days without meat or drink, as no one would give him any, he went at last 
to the outskirts of the town, where there was a dead ox:—having cut a 
piece out of it, he went again begging some one to dress it for him, or 
give him fire; but no one now would saffer him to come near, on account 
of his whole body being an entire ulcer full of pus and maggots, and the 
intolerable stench proceeding fromit. At last, after wandering about a 
considerable time, and sceing no one would dress it for him or give him 
fire, being then as it were driven to neccssity, he. ordered the sun to des- 
cend from the firmament and come nearer to broil his meat:—it imme- 
diately obeyed the summons, when the natural consequences may be ex- 
pected ;—every one then, with the prince at the head, and the learned and 
great men who reduced him to this state, implored him to relieve: their 
sufferings by ordering the sun to return to its station; which he granted. 


3. There was a Fugeer of this (Sfifi) order, whom after his decease and 
borial the two examining angels Moonkir and Nikir* came to. On asking 
him the tenets of his faith, the cynical philosopher dcigned not to reply to 
that, but said “ Bring me a hookah.” The examining angels were astonished, 
left him, flew directly to the divine presenoe, and related the circumstance ; 
—a voice issued from the throne thatit should be granted him, as he was 
his (the Lord’s) friend and beloved. They consequently returned. to the 
grave with the hookah, and presented it. After smoking itsome time, and 
at last puffing out a whole column of smoke, which condensed itself on the 
opposite side of the grave, he then told them to look there for the tenets 
of his faith. They did so, and perceived the essential creed amongst the 
Mussulmans in large character, ‘‘ There is no god but God, and Mahomed 
is the prophet of God.” They were satisfied, and went away. 





_ _ * These are the two examining angels, who come to the graves. This visit is 
called Hibbootak Keber, or“ The beating of the grave.” Vide Sale’s Preliminary 
Discourse to the Koran, oe 
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Madame Catalant, 


~—— 


Madame Angelica Catalani was born in 1780, at Sinigagtia, in the 
Romans States. Her parents wete persons of respectability. She was eda- 
cated at the Convent of Gubio, where het exquisite voice soon rendered her 
so conspicuous, that the nuns, jealous of her superiority, succeeded in pro- 
hibiting her from singing in the church. A Cardinal, whose name we do 
not know, farnished her with the means of cultivating her musical talent. 
At the age of fourteen she quitted the Convent, and made sich rapid pro- 
gress in vocal music, that she soon ventured publicly to compete with the 
two famous singers Marchesi aud Crescentini. She placed herself under 
the toition of a celebrated Italian songstress, Anna Morichetti Bosello, who 
treated her with the affection of a mother ;—Madame Bosello dicd about 
the close of the year 1800, and bequeathed a diamond ring of considera- 
ble value to her pupil. Signora Catalani shone successively at the theatres 
of Venice, Milan, Florence, and Rome. She was invited'to the Court of 
Lisbon, where she remained four years, with a pension of 2,400 cruzadoes. 
From thence she proceeded to Madrid with letters of recommendation to 
the Queea who loaded her with favours. One concert which she gave in 
that capital, produced a sam nearly equal to 3,5001. She quitted Spain to 
visit France, and was received with such distinction in all the towns through 
which she passed, that her journey resembled a triumphal! procession.» At 
Paris she gave four concerts, which attracted immense crowds, notwitbstand- 
ing the exorbitant price of the tickets, which were sold at one louis each. 


In 1806 she visited England, where new celebrity awaited her. In En- 
gland she acquired enormous sums of money, by her public concerts, and 
the liberality of wealthy individuals who engaged ber to sing at their own 
houses. During her residence in Great Britain, it is calculated that she 
gained the immense sum of 90,000 guineas. 


At the beginning of the year 1814, Madame Catalani returned to France, 
where the King g ranted her permission to establish an entertainment which 
combined the Op era seria and the Opera buffa, and for which she obtained 
the use of the Nae Favart, one of the finest and best situated theatres in 
Paris. She was for a considerable time sole proprietor and manager of 
this theatre, which possesses the best orchestra in Europe, under the di- 
rection of the celebrated Paer. She has latety visited various parts of 
Germany and Italy, and was at Aix-la-Chapelle during the meeting of the 
Congress. Wherever she goes she excites a degree-of entbusiasm which it 
is impossible to deseribe. Her countenance, which stil) retains all the 
freshness of youth, her noble and elegant figure, irreproachable conduct, 
singular modesty, and a most amiable temper, add fresb lustre to her 
extraordinary talegt, 


About eleven years ago; Madame Catalanitmarried M. Talabregues, 
formerly an officer in the French service ; but she probably considers it ad- 
vantageous to retain, so long as she may perform in public, the name ander 
which she acquired her celebrity. Madame Catalani is the mother of three 
children, of whom two were born in London, and onein Paris. During her 
late journey through Germany and Italy, she was accompanicd by her hus- 
band, her pupil Miss Corri, who made her debiit last season at the King’s 
Theatre, and Signor Bolaffi, a tenor. The two latter were not much admi- 
red in Germany. As a composer, Bolaffi does not deserve to be mentioned: 
he is a bad singer, and so indifferent a performer on the piano, that his ac- 
companiments wonld not have been endured at Madame Catalani’s concerts 
but for the respect shewn to his protectress. 


Certain vocal graces, which are now somewhat out of date, but of 
which Madame Catalani seems particularly fond; a predilection for en- 
harmonic roulades, which seldom please ; and also her choice of music; 
have been condemned by the Germans, who are acknowledged to be excel- 
lent Judges :---but these are trivial faults, which, in an artist of such distin- 
guished merit may be regarded as singularities rather than jmperfections, 
and will not prevent all who are sensibic to the charms of melody, from 
proclaiming Madame. Catalani the firstsingec in Europe. 


Madame Catalani was lately performing at Ghent. The admiration 
ehe excites there, may be judged of trom the following criticism in the Ghent 
Journal, which we translate literally, notwithstanding the prejudicial abuse 
it contains of our national air, ‘God save the King.” 


A numerous and brilliant audience, composed cf al? the distin- 
guished individuals at Ghent there aseembdied at Madame Catalani’s last 
concert. The voice of this celebrated Lady ia an instrument which surpasses 
all that human genius has invented, and she plays upon itin a style of true 
Italian perfection. What purity of accentuation, and expression, in her 
recitative! With what facility she runs through the musical scale, without 
suffering a single note to escape the attentive and charmed cars of her 
audience! 

The magic of Madame Catalani’s voice imparted grace even to the 
dull psalmody of “God save the King,” which waa called for by only one 
individual. This mournful ditty was listened to in compliment to the sing- 
er, “ God save the King” is an old composiuon of the reign of James II. 

The present King, who, before his misfortune, was allowed to be a 
good musician, thought very lightly of this composition, which he attri- 
buted toa singer navied Mathias Cock. Doubtless some praiseworthy 
sentiments attaches the English to this bymn; but that sentiment cannot 
be shared by the people of other countries. The national air of England 
cannot belong to any otber nation, and allowing it to be performed, avgurs 
neither dignity nor public spirit, 










Duke sf Ciielifagton, 


INDIAN ANECDOTE. 


There is a particular race of Hindoos in that part of India called the 
Deccan, who are known by the appeHation of Bunjaras. When aries take 
the field in the East, where provisions are so uncertain, the Bunjaras sup- 
ply the place of Commissariat. By. the aid of many thousands of bullocks 
they transport abundance of grain about, and, moving with the camp, open, 
at every halt a market for the disposal of their stores. “ Ap interesiing ac- 
count of their origin, history, and mapners, is contained in the newly pub- 
lished volume ef the Bambay Literary Transactions; bat we allude to ii, at 
present, without any design to analyse it, and simply to extract a very cha- 
racteristic story of one their Naigs, or Chiefs, and the then Lord Weiling- 
ton :— 


Although the Banjaras have, generally speaking, performed their con- 
tracts with the British government with great probi-y, yet it would appear 
that they have been actuated more by motives of personal interest or fear 
than by innate priaciples of honour. In the campaign of Colonel Dairym- 
ple in 1800, there was one instance of their want of fidelity: in the cam-, 
paiga of Marquis Wellington there were two others. The first was the ac- 
tual mareb of a small tauda (horde) to join the enemy, which was intercep- 
ted by an officer of the rame of Dooly Khan, commanding a body of the 
Nizam’s horse: he re ed the circumstance to Lord ellington, who 
wrote to Dooly Kian to confiscate the grain, and the Naig of the tauda. 
The Nizam’s officer, however, neglected to execute the latter part of the or- 
der, but appropriated the grain to the ase i sroopas and, as a very cu-, 
rious incident arese from this circumstances, hall relate it, although not 
immediately connected with the subject; it will however ter “to shew in 
what veneration Lord Wellington’s character was then held, and also evince 
the degree of penetration into men’s characters which some of the Indians 
possess. 


Tn the year 1808, five years after the circumstance which has been men- 
tioned took place, the very Naig who was going over to the enemy, hearing 
that Lieutenant-colone}] Barcaly (who had been adjutant-general with Mar- 
quis Wellington in the Deccan) was then the town-major of Madras, went 
to him and complained that Dooly Khan had in the year 1803 or F804 seized 
a large quantity of grain, for which he had never accounted. Colonel 
Barclay was imposed on by the story, and wrote to a friend at Hydrabad to 
interest himself with the Resident, Captain Thomas Sydenham, to recover 
the money from Doly Khan. Accordingly Captain Sydenham some time 
afterwards begged that Dooly Khan would call on him on business. After 
being seated the subject was introduced, and theBunjara "- called iv. Doo- 
ly Khan rena | recollected the circumstance, and said, “— have got about 
me the order to hang that old mon;” and produced. among a number of other 
letters which he took out of bis turban, the indentical letter. Of course the 
Bunjaras caase fell tothe groand, and Captain Sydenham congratulated 
him ou his fortunate escape. Captain Sydenham, however, could not help 
asking Dooly Khan how be came to have the letters of Sir A. Wellesley 
(as he then was) abouthim; “ Since,”said he, “ you could not have been 
aware of the subject upon which I requested this visit.” ‘No, said the chief- 
tain, ‘that’s true: but you seein that packet every letter I everreceived from 
General Wellesley; and I Keep them always close to my person, or on my head 
out of respect for the talents and capacity of aman whose equal I never 
saw, either as a soldier or politician: and while I possess these, I am con- 
vinced I shall meet with no harm; they are in fact,’ said he, ‘a talisman? 


Advertisement.—The following remarkable Advertisement appearsia 
one of the English Papers that has reached us. 


May Heaven reward, with endless blessings, those 
Who kindly soothe th’ anhappy Suiferer’s woes! 


Foiled in every attempt to procure some little situation which might 
yield even a trifling aid, in addition to the miserable Pension of Twelve 
Pounds—only sevenpence three-fartbings a day!—A POOR OLD OF- 
FICER (long since honoured with the most gracious commanis of his King, 
that he should be comfortably provided for, as the first Purser in the Navy, 
who losta limb in action), is, at seventy-two, so much afflicted and distressed, 
1s actually to perish through want, unless graciously relieved by the truly 
Humane, Generous, and Noble. He therefore ventures most humbly to ia- 
treat their benevolent assistance. And may the Almighty reward their good- 
ness with perfect felicity for ever!—The smallest donations graciously left 
for, or addressed to the Poor Old Navai Officer, at Mr. Chapple’s, Book- 
seller, 66, Pall-mall, will be most gratefully received. 





Anecdote.—A short time since a mixed company atone of the canton 
ments in India were eulogizing the poetical merits of Lord Byron. After 
a variety of elaborate declamations on the pe displayed in ‘ Childe 
Harold,” in which all were endeavouring to display knowledge, taste, aud 
critical aewmen, an enraptored amateur declared, that “ Byron was un- 
doubtedly a genuine sen of the Muse of Poesy ;” —the company were enter- 
iained by the following burst of praise, from an energetic Milesian; 
“ Arrah, my jewel, now be asy, the Muse of Poesy! by my soul, Lord Byron 
isa sow of the whole nime of the lussics, and moreover the Graces, for « 
godmother, my honey,” 
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‘Astatic Sepulehees. . 


From Observations on « Jouritey from Constantinople to Brussa and Mount 
ol rN Ay + demo rp, ~iatiaeadaalimeataaas Nicomedia. 
By Jo Von Hammer. Published at Pest. 


_—— 


The great Sheik Al-bostemi,* who was bérn in the year of the Higera 
803 (1400), and died in the year of the Higera 875 (1470), during the reign 
of Saltan Mohammed [f. and who was the puieet eee bomen ee 

ri grammatical and theological works, is supposed to have u- 
vied i= a; but of this fact Gunetiedbte ate entertained, for his tomb is: 
also stated to be ia the Eyoob Mosque at Constantinople. 

It is certain, however, that Brussa contdins the remains of the gréat 
judge Al-Fenari,¢ Who onhisretarn from Persia, where he had studied at 
Herat, in the reign of Sultan Mohammed HI. was created a professor in the 
colleges of Sultan Orkhan and Sdltan Mutad [1. and was next appointed 
judge of Brusst. Wader Sultan Bajazet 11. lie filled for the space of eigtity 
years, the honourableotive: of militaty judge of Rumili. He then retired 
to Wis native ¢fty; ahd résided during three parts of the _— in his 
country-hoase éu Mount Oiympty, and in town during the winter, giving 
instructions .every diy-ia’ the wéék, except Tuesdays and Fridays. He 
died ia the year 834 6f theHegira (1490), and was interred in bis colltge. 

Rhosreff Tin Kier, the ‘gothor of the great work on judicial pb , 
éntitled Durrer w ghurre?, floatished in the age of Mohammed HI. Hé is” 
interred at Brussa beside Seineddin Haffi, and the little obscure cell in which 
he composed the aboveelnssical monument of Osmanic jurisprudence, still 
exists. 


Mola Khosreff, tWe'great Tawyer, must not be confounded with Mola 
Khosreff the celebrated poet, the author) of the Turkish Shirin, which he 
wrote on Mount Olympus, amidst the rustling of pine-trees, and the mur- 
maring of the pure mouataia springs, which sweetly resound in bis poetry. 

The poet Khiali, that iv to say, that Kingdom of Fancy, a name which 
he received from the lofty flights of his imagination, is interred at Brussa, 
together with Vassi Ali, the author of the Humayunname, namely, the Tur- 
kish translation of. the celebrated apologues, called Bidpai, which are re- 
garded as masterpieces of Turkish prose. 


Mola Khosreff, the first romantic poet, and Vassi Ali,tthe first tasteful 
prose writer of the Osmans, gathered, in the variegated plains of Brussa, 
the flowers of y and rhetoric, with which their imuicrtal works are 
adorned, and blended in their composi tions the superb colouring of Nature’s 
pictores with the music of groves and water-falls. They spent the happiest 
of their days while fearning and teaching on the summit of Olympus, 
s:urounded by the singing. of birds and the marmuring of flutes, and they 
now repose at the foot of the mountains. still distributing, in the cold 
shades of the grave, the fountain of life which flows through their immortal 
works. 

Having mentioned these six distinguished jurists and poets, who are a® 
celebrated ih. Osmanie bis as the six first Soltans interred in Brussa, the 
remaining multitude of Sheiks, Muftis, Imams and Ulemas, who repose bere, 
are searce worthy of notice. al 

The most celebrated Sheiks, or chiefs of orders, buried at Brussa, are 
as follow: Shaik Hadshi Khalifa, chief of the Bairami order of the dervises, 
Sheik Ai Balki, ehief of the Nakshbendi order of the dervises, and Sheik 
Omer Ak, chief of the Khalveti order of the dervises. 


Sheik Abdollatif Mokadesst,t in the reign of Sultan Mohammed I- 
came from Konia to Brussa, where he built the monastery of Seiriler, in 
which his remains weré deposited. Shaik Kigrsuni § is interred opposite to 
the burial-place of the camel drivers, in a thonastery which was built for 
them by Sultan Bajazet I. ; he was the son‘ofan Armenian Princess, who 
was married to a Prince of the family of Akje Keyunii. 


There are many learned men of inferior rank to the above, such as 
Abdella Krimi, who in the reign of Sultan Murad II. was professor at Mer- 
sifun. and Mola Yussuf Bali Ibn Yegan : they were conjointly authors of a 
valuable work on the Telvih. Mevlana Elias Ben Fbrahim was a celebrated 
short-hand writer. Abdollah Efendi and Hassan Ishelebi, were learned in the 
knowledge of traditions, and the art of expounding them. 


Finally, Asis Efendi, the celebrated mafti and historian of the Osmanic 
empire, a man of a remarkable talent, bat of a singularly ambitious and 
restless disposition, who in his character of chief officer of the law, for a 
considerable time disturbed the Uiemas and the court by his artifices, and 
was at length banished to Brassa, where he closed his career and bis ife, 
He is interred in the street near the barial-ground of the camel-drivers. 


a 


~~ no 





* His full name is as follows: Mola Sheik Ali BensMedsideddio Mohammed 
Ben Mohamed Beo Messud Ben Mabmad Ben Mobammed Ben Mohammed Benol- 
Imam Fakreddin Mohammed Ben Omar Albostami, Al-bervi, Er-sasi Alkaruai, TRe 
gumber of his works corresponds with the length of his name. 

f Mola Aladdin Ali Ben Yuasuf Ibn Shemseddin Al-Fenari. 


t His full mame is, Abdollatif Mokadessi bp Abdorcahmaa Iba Ali Ibn Gha- 
gem Al-Arssari. 
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Mausoleum at Aurangabad, 
(Witk an Engraving, Plate XX1:) 


This celebrated Tomb at Aurungabad, in the Duk, han, fs jastly ranked 
atnong the most chaste of the Mohammedan Structutes in fodia; add i¢ al- 
lowed by all who have scen it to be inferior only to the famous Taje Mabal, 
at Agra, in beauty of desigu and elegance of workmanbli rom the 
drawings of the last edifice, which are sufficiently humerous throughout In- 
dia, the Mausoleum of Aurungabail appears to resémble it fi tuany partiou- 
lara; though it is less profusely crowded with érhament. 

The Sketch ekhibited inthe accompanying Engraving was hastily taken» 
but is conceived te be generally accurate enough to comyey to those who 

le and outline of the build- 
ing, and the disposition of its domes and minarets. [tis bgilt on, a noble 
terrace, raised aboht fifteen feet from the ground. The body of the Tomb 
is square without, and octagonal within. At each corner of the terrace is a 
lofty minaret with projecting galleries, and in a line with them are yan- 
serdis connecting them together, and forming the outer square. 

The whole of the outer face of the building i constracted of ary 
étone, with the exception of the dome, which is of white marble. b of 
the uiinarets is crowned with an octagonal tirtent, ornam With the 
usual paniments of Mohammedan arvhitectute. The turret® of the 
minarets are of red granite, but their cupolas of White marble, aa in the 
great dome that covers the body of the Tomb. 


The interior of the Tomb is constructed entirely of white marble, the 





greater part of which is richly sculptured; and a shrine Which encloses the 


dust of one of ihe favorite mistresses of Aurungzebe, w 
hovored, is exquisitely wrought. 

Tt is lamentable to observe here, as well as in other parts of India, the 
state of decay into which those beautiful specimens of eastern architecture 
are suffered to fall. It appears that His Highness the Nizam, in whose do- 
minions this a lies, takes no further care about it, than merely suf- 
fering an old Faqueér to remain.theré as a Durwan at the grand gateway, 
for the purpose of shewing the Tomb to strangers, and receiving their dona- 
tions for his trouble. 

In the part represented in the Engraving, the lines are intended to mark 
the places of parterres and fountains, which formerly adorned the space. 
arouad the building, but which are now in rains, aud nothing of its, for- 
mer gardcn remains but the debris of these works, and a‘ few withéred 
cypresses in the places where the trees stand. 


Daring a stay of abouta fortnight, which I made at Aurangabad, I 
completed a large Drawing of the Mausoleum, in which the minatest détails 
were delineated on the spot; but I have since uvfortunately lost this, as 
well as several written memoranda regarding it. The accompanying Sketch 
is therefore hastily done from memory, but the impressions made om my 
mind at the time of my making the larger drawing, were so vivid, that I 
have no doubt it will be found a tolerably accurate representation. 


If I am equally correct in my recollections of the interior, there ts an 


se memory is thus 


_ inscription within the edifice, which reedrds the date of the foundation and 


completion, and states the whole expence of the uridéttaking, but I do not 
distinctly remember either the years or the sum méntioned. 


Your's &c. 
August 25, 1819. OBSERVATOR: 
= ees ——a — —_—— 


Garieties 
Besides the comets discovered in the constellations of Pegasus and 
Alydra, a third has been discovered at the observatory of Konigsberg. This 
last is in the constellation of the Swan; it is not visible to the naked eye. 


A Correspondent says, “It may perhaps be worthy of remark, how 
largely Florian, in his Nama Pompilius, livre 4, has availed himself of 
Voltaire’s translation of a part of |’Arancana, by Don Alonzo D’Ercilla, 
which be gives in his Essai sur la Poesié Epique, chapitre 8.” 


In considering the projected search for thé suppostd tresareses of the 
Tiber, it is curious to observe a coincitentée in Madame dé Statl’s Corinna, 
and how many years it.is since she nearly forééaw what has teken place, 
Her words ace, ‘‘ Les plus beaux -monuimetiis dex Arts, Jes plus admirable 
Statues out éie jeté dans le Tibre et sont caché sous le flots. Qui sait st 
pour les chercher on ne le detournera pass unjour de son (it,’—Uorrinne, tow, 
1, 237. 


Some inhabitants of the town of Arles baving dug a spot of ground 
which the diminution of the waters of the Rhone bad left uncovered, aud 
which had been inundated from time immemorial, have found, amongst 








other relics of antiquity, a vase three feet high, and no less remarkable for 


the elegauce of its shape than {jhe perfection of its ornaments; a ndble 
fragment of architecture, several coins, and a medal struck to celebrate 
the marriage of Constantine, wiih a great number of funeral urns, lacryma- 
tories; and carthea lamps. The Prefect of the Department immediately 


ordered regular excavations tobe made in that picce of ground, in the 


ncighbourhood of whieh, it may be recollected that thé Gike stetiée, Known 
under the appellation of the Venus of Arle:, was found many years ago, and 
which probably still contains many precious chefs d’euvre of antiquity,— 
Trench Paper. ‘ 
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